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Editorial 

Ir is rare nowadays to discover in the annual or other reports of libraries any reference to 
current losses of books. There are many sides to this, as to every problem. Formerly. it 
was held that a loss of one volume in an issue of a thousand was a reasonable loss ;_ this 
our readers know. We do not recall a pronouncement based upon a count of stock and 
circulation recently. As our pages, and those of other library journals, have shown, the 
check and control of losses is a really costly business. Nevertheless, as long as we can 
remember, it has been impressed on librarians that we are custodians of a certain form of 
public property which we are expected to keep for as long in safety as that property retains 
its value. It can also be asserted that the discovery of whereabouts in the accounts of a 
bank a single shilling is missing may occupy hours of staff-time ; it is probably necessary 
to make it, and this was done a few years ago, and maybe is done now. To pose this 
problem nowadays, when there is so much else to be done, may be a little taétless. In the 
present conditions of public regard, or want of it, for the property of others, especially 
communal property, our eagerness to serve our people without let or hindrance, and the 
consequent removal of all barriers, wickets and entrance checks even in very busy libraries 
of large size—are we sure that we are absolved from all responsibility for the care of books ? 

* * * * * * 


Losses occur not only in the pockets, shopping baskets and attache cases of readers ; 
they are most exasperatingly caused by the removal of pages and illustrations. We have 
even heard of the practice of a dignitary of the Church who, when he came upon a passage 
that made appeal to him, tore out the page and, we suppose, filed it for reference. His 
apology, when the fact was “revealed” to him, was, “Oh! I am so sorry! I did not realize 
it was one of your books.” If, as this suggested, he treated his own books in the same 
manner, we shudder to think what his personal library was like. We have recorded in 
Tue Lisrary Worn years ago, when cross-word puzzles, for high prizes, were the rage, 
how a reader who had vittoriously discovered the word wanted in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, cut out the word to forestall rival solvers. It is particularly books of a religious 
sort that seem to rouse the impious a¢tivities of sectarians. Lord Irwin’s John Keb/e, a copy 
of which we glanced through a few days ago, was decorated with pen and ink exclamations 
and contradi¢tions in the few places where its author has expressed an opinion on matters 
of creed. The same sort of individual has been at work in maniac fashion in a south-east 
coast town. Whenever the R.C. faith is mentioned he seems to have gone beserk, mutilating 
the whole book ferociously. Annotators have always been with us with their egotistical, 
accursed practices. Have they increased of late ? 

* * * * * * 


The final address to Congress of President Truman was in some ways his masterpiece. 
It gave librarians cause to ask if any precautions against the destructions of an atom war in 
so small and accessible an island as Great Britain can be of any avail. It is true that similar 
pessimism ruled for a while just before the second World War; things in the result seem 
never to be so bad or so good as prophets assure us they must be. There is no doubt that 
already the libraries, museums and art galleries have made provision for the immediate 
removal of treasures to areas a little less unsafe than where they are usually kept ; and it is 
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interesting to ask if the average library has similar plans, in its own measure of importance ? 
Probably it would be quite impossible to save book-stocks as a whole in such a war as 
President Truman tells us might come when and if insanity again rules; but now is the 
time when all irreplaceable things, records and treasures, should be copied by microfilming 
or any other reducing and recording method. These records should be placed now in 
what is felt to be the safest hiding place. It would be too late to do it after the first bomb 
exploded. Having written that, we add that the custom of our race seems to be to do 
nothing, and “let’s hope for the best.” Has the L.A. a policy here ? 


* * * * * * 


Those amongst us, who were influenced in youth more by The Library Assistant than 
by any other journal, may have believed that its title was sacrosanét. A title cannot confer 
merit on a journal; that rises from the light within it, and it has been, with a few natural 
aberrations, the consistent good influence the ss/fflant has radiated for the fifty-six years 
of its existence that has made its title no ignoble one. A twinge of regret is to be expected 
when our junior friend appears as The Assistant Librarian. The format is much the same, 
except that the type is smaller and somehow now suggests a parish magazine. As usual, 
it is courageous, lively and thoughtful and as welcome as ever ; and, we are sure, under its 
present able Honorary Editor, Mr. A. C. Jones, who has deserted Warrington for Hornsey, 
will continue to be so. 

* * * * * * 


\ correspondent informs us that from a letter from Henry Evelyn Bliss he learns that 
the veteran classifier has completed the publication of his Bibliographic Classification. We 
have not seen copies of the final two volumes here yet but the event is one of considerable 
importance, if only as the achievement of a goal which the author has pursued consistently 
for at least forty years, in spite of the immense labour involved and, perhaps, not quite as 
much encouragement from his own countrymen as so great a service might have won. As 
earlier commentators have written, this adventure in library economy appeared when most 
of the libraries that might have availed themselves of its high qualities were already committed 
to Dewey or the Library of Congress schemes. Now Ranganathan methods, which were 
at their inception inspired by Bliss’s two volumes on The Organization of Knowledge, are 
additional obstacles to the wider use of the Bibliographic Classification. However that 
may be, the full scheme is now available and stands as probably the most complete example 
of the general scheme, fully numbered and thoroughly indexed, and with introductory 
articles which are amongst the most profound and practical pronouncements on library 
classification. 

* * * * * *x 


By the time these words appear most public librarians will have gone through the ordeal 
of their annual estimates. It is therefore rather late to wish them a happy issue out of this 
recurring affliction. It is asserted that books are cheaper than they were ;_ we see little sign 
of it and, even if paper prices have fallen, they are only a fraction of the cost which lies in 
wages, bookbinding and the overheads of modern business. As Mr. Berwick Sayers points 
out in the article on another page, libraries have to suStain increasing services on finances 
which are all too Static. 


* * * * * * 


Students for the Registration Examination Group A, are reminded that the G.L.D. of 
A.A.L., tave arranged a residential week-end course for this subject at Wansfell College, 
Theydon Bois, Essex. The course is from Friday, March 27th to Tuesday, March 31st, 
1953, and applications with 10s. Od. deposit should be made to the Hon. Sec., G.L.D., 
Central Library, 391, High Road, Tottenham, N.17. Fees for Essex students are 59s Od. and 
76s Od. for those living outside Essex. It should be remembered that much of the fees are 
recoverable by local Government students under the Post-Entry Training Scheme. 
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The Norwich City Library 
By P. Hepworrtn, M.A., F.R.S.A., F.L.A. 
(City Librarian of Norwich) 

INTRODUCTION 

The traveller on the northbound Broadsman, Britain’s fastest train, passes in the short 
space of two hours three public libraries housing comprehensive collections of ancient books. 
At Colchester, splendidly housed in the new Central Library is the Harsnett Library, founded 
in 1631.1. At Ipswich is the Old Town Library, founded in 1612, recently described in the 
Times Literary Supplement.* Finally at Norwich there is the City Library, of which a full 
account was given by the late G. A. Stephen in Three centuries of a city library (1917),® an 
excellent work which has long been out of print and which probably requires some simplifica- 
tion for general consumption. The next section is entirely based upon it. 


History 

On May 3rd, 1608, it was ordered by the Norwich municipal Assembly that three rooms 
in the house of Jerrom Goodwyn, swordbearer, should be converted into a library for the 
use of visiting preachers, and 225 volumes are recorded as having been presented between 
that year and 1655 when a local rector revoked a bequest in his will “nowe seeinge (to my 
no small grief) that that library is locked up, ministers shut out of it, and that it is never 
like to be of publique use againe, but that the books are devoted to the wormes, dust, and 
rotteness.” In 1656 formal rules were drawn up from which it is clear that the Library 
was at this time a subscription library for reference only, but in 1716 on the request of the 
members, the Norwich Assembly agreed to allow books to be lent. By 1737, however, 
abuses had crept in, and Mackerell, a local antiquary, said “unless the Corporation would 
be at the expence of a salary for any sober discreet person to take the charge of the said books 
upon himself and have the sole custody of them, and pecuniary mulcts inflicted upon such 
as break the orders already made, there is little hopes of keeping the books there, or in any 
good order long together.” Neglect continued, though it would appear that the library 
remained in its original home (a house adjoining St. Andrew’s Hall, now a large place of 
assembly in Norwich) for 193 years. During the next 61 years it was to move five times, 
being handed backwards and forwards to a private subscription library, now known as the 
Norfolk and Norwich Library, and one of the best surviving examples of this type of library, 
and finally being restored to direct municipal control shortly after the opening of the Free 


Library in 1857. 

The City fathers were glad enough in 1801 to relinquish to private owners responsibility 
for the care of the old books, but already by 1805 were complaining of the new guardians 
“that the books in the City Library have not of late been carefully preserved, that some 
valuable works have been mutilated and others lost or mislaid,” and committed them back 
into the custody of the Steward. In 1815, however, they relented and restored them to the 
subscription library which at this period of its history rather curiously bore the name of 
“Public Library” though it was an exclusive concern with an entrance fee of five pounds 
and an annual subscription of one guinea. The terms of transference reserved the right 
of the Mayor of Norwich and certain other officials to inspeét the books at any time. But 
further negleé& followed, and in 1856 one of the City councillors stated that some of the 
books “were lying on the floor, damaged by dust and cobwebs, and an extremely valuable 
manuscript of Wickliffe’s Bible was in a bad state.” No doubt the excuse of the opening 
of the Free Library was used as a means to transfer the books, though the misnamed “Public 
Library” Committee put up a strong fight for them :-— 

“It is in contemplation to place a fire in the room appropriated to the City Library, 
and further to improve it by the insertion of a large bay-window, which will make it a light 
and cheerful place for all who need reference to these ancient and valuable books. 


“That your memorialists venture to point out the entire unsuitableness, in their judgment, 
of works in learned languages, on abstruse subjects or in black letter, to the objects of the 


Free Library. 
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“And your memorialists therefore pray that the books of the City Library be allowed 
to remain, as heretofore, in their keeping.” 

However in 1862 the Library was removed to the new Free Library building which 
still functions as the Norwich Central Public Library, and an attractive book plate, which 
most of the volumes Still retain, was designed. In 1879 the books were arranged on the 
press mark system in glass fronted deal cases in the News room, where they have remained 
ever since, though the more valuable items have in recent vears been kept in the library’s 
Strong room. In 1868 a number of the books were placed on exhibition in the Norfolk 
and Norwich Museum, and co-operation between the Museums’ and Libraries’ Committees 
in the display of these interesting books has continued ever since. At present several are 
on display in the St. Peter Hungate Church Museum, Norwich. From 1872 to 1900 
numerous legal works were on Joan to the newly established Norfolk and Norwich Law 
Library. In 1951 the reading room housing the library was rearranged to show the books 
to better advantage, and they are now all being treated with British Museum leather dressing. 
No attempt can be made here to describe the ancient stamped bindings, fully described by 
the late Mr. Stephen. Several of them were examined by Mr. J. B. Oldham in the preparation 
of his recent work English blind stamped bindings (1952). Many of the original boards remain, 
though most of the joints that have not been renewed are broken. Extensive repairs were 
carried out in 1879-80, many, unfortunately, in a skiver which has now perished. _ If finances 
permit it is hoped to repair all damaged volumes during the next few years. 

STOCK 

The library numbers 1,942 volumes. Detailed descriptions of eight of the early 
manuscripts, and the twenty-eight incunabula the library contains are given in Mr. Stephen’s 
work. The incunabula include a copy of Higden’s Po/ychronicon printed by Caxton in 1482, 
and examples of the work of Anton Koberger and the Schoolmaster printer. There are 
early printed books by Richard Pynson, Johann Froben, Wynkyn de Worde, Julian Notary, 
John Day, Richard Tottell, Christopher Barker, the Estiennes, the Elzevirs, Gryphius, 
Christopher Plantin and others. The subject matter of the Library includes divinity, history, 
geography, travel and law, and is well summarized by Mr. Stephen. As to rarity, a check 
of the British works within the period 1475-1640 reveals about 400 in the S.7.C., and eight 
unrecorded. However, the books are by no means museum pieces, many of them having 
considerable value for day to day reference work. Civitates orbis terrarum, 1577, by Georg 
Braun and Franz Hogenberg (3 volumes) contains the earliest general collection of topo- 
graphical views of the chief cities of the world. They were made by local or travelling 
artists and are valuable as ground plans, as the streets and houses are shown. England is 
represented by fine perspective views of Norwich, London, Cambridge, Bristol, Chester, 
Canterbury, Oxford and Windsor Castle. Erasmus Warren’s Rade for shewing mercy, 1706, 
by a Suffolk rector, is interesting not so much in itself, but as an early example of Norwich 
printing by FP. Burges, who was responsible for printing the first provincial newspaper in 
1701, Lhe Norwich Post. The earliest extant number of this, No. 348, dated August 1708, 
is in the British Museum ; No. 349 is in the Norwich Reference library though not part of 
the City Library. Additions to the Library continued into the nineteenth century and 
include, for example, vols. 2-11 of the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, which are not usually 
in the sets of Record publications deposited in numerous public libraries by the Record 
Commissioners. 

CaraLoGcues, Erc. 

The earliest surviving catalogue dates from 1658 and is a large folio manuscript volume 
with entries and headings generally in a graceful and ornamental hand. The first section 
is a classified list arranged by press marks and this is followed by an author index. An 
early attempt at analyticals may be discerned in the final part, which is a list of the authors 
in the library who had written on the Bible or any part of it. Following their names are 
the class and book numbers. Two manuscript catalogues compiled in 1816 are fine examples 
of lettering with illuminated title pages. 

Catalogues were printed in 1706, 1732, 1817 (no copy extant), 1825, 1847 and 1883, 
and there were several revisions of the press marks. For example, Samuel Purchas’ 
Pilgrimage, which was presented to the Library by Thomas Catelyn in 1617, was in 1658 
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marked as class 5, book 4, in 1708 it was class 4, book 21, in 1732 class.R, book 29. No 
further press marks can be traced until 1863, when most of the present class marks were 
allocated in a posted-up copy of the 1847 catalogue. The present class mark is De 8. No 
subject order can be determined in the successive press marks. 

Three other manuscript records comprise a vellum donation book, commenced in 
1659, a similar book on paper (1664), and a minute book, 1656-1733. The minute book is 
at first a real record of library business, but latterly becomes a mere attendance and sub- 
scription book. The paper donation book, though written initially in a calligraphic hand, 
is of less interest than the similar vellum book, and its entries cease in 1721, sixteen years 
earlier. The set hand used in each, degenerates eventually into cursive. The vellum book 
is bound in calf with three brass clasps, and separate entries record each donor and the 
nature of his gift. Sir Thomas Browne, author of Re/igio medici, and Archbishop Tenison, 
who in 1684 founded the first public library in London, are among those listed. Of the 
fourteen books they presented, one has disappeared along with numerous other works 
recorded in the earlier catalogues. 

A MissinG Prayer Book 

One of the most famous of the library’s defaulters was Archbishop Wake, who the 
City Records show, borrowed a valuable prayer book containing marginal notes by Charles | 
and Archbishop Laud, in 1719. This, still bearing the press mark of the City Library, is 
now in the Wake collection of prayer books at Christ Church, Oxford, which was visited 
by the University and Research Section of the Library Association in 1945. The celebrated 
critic, Augustine Birrell, aided by Mr. G. A. Stephen and the Dean of Norwich (Dr. H. C, 
Beeching), attempted to recover this book for Norwich in 1923, without success, Dr. T. B. 
Strong, Dean of Christ Church and Bishop of Ripon, commenting : “I am quite unconvinced 
by Mr. Birrell’s arguments. All ancient libraries would have to be completely broken up 
if Mr. Birrell’s conditions were to be held valid; and I think that books which have been 
for more than 200 years in one library would require more than his arguments to dislodge 
them.” Augustine Birrell had the last word, however, and his letter to the City Librarian 
deserves quoting in full : 

70 Elm Park Road, 
Chelsea, S.W. 
Dear Mr. Stephen, November 21, 1923. 

Thanks for sending me a copy of the Bishop of Ripon’s letter of the 19th. It is just 
what I expected. Beat/ possidentes has always been one of the maxims of Churchmen. 
Although it is true that there are in the Libraries of the British Museum, the Bodleian, the 
Bibliothtque Nationale and the Vatican and elsewhere a number of stolen volumes and | 
should be sorry to believe that were these to be restored, when found possible, to their true 
owners, it would be necessary to “break up” one of these great institutions, 

But general considerations of this nature are not required in the present case. Two 
things are plain. JF rs?, that in 1719 Archbishop Wake asked permission to borrow from 
the Norwich City Library a Prayer Book of peculiar interest, and that the Library Authorities 
as their minutes shew, foolishly, and even wrongly, allowed their property to leave their 
jurisdiction and to be lent to the Archbishop who forgot to return it. This proves how 
wise was Sir Thomas Bodley to refuse to lend any of the Bodleian books to the Divines 
who were engaged in the task of compiling King James’ Version of the Bible. When the 
Archbishop died in 1737, the Norwich Prayer Book was Still in his possession as Borrower, 
and was, without any dishonest purpose, included in a parcel of Bibles and Prayer Books, 
belonging to the Archbishop which by virtue of the terms of a bequest contained in his will, 
passed to Christ Church in the University of Oxford. Second, ever since the Archbishop’s 
death the Norwich Prayer Book, which never belonged to him, has remained at Christ 
Church. Consequently the situation is precisely the same today as it was in the Archbishop’s 
lifetime. Now, had the Archbishop’s life been unusually prolonged to the present day, 
as indeed I wish it had been, for despite an occasional fit of forgetfulness Wake was a pious 
and learned man, who can doubt that on his memory being refreshed by the facts here 
narrated he would at once have given orders for this Prayer Book to be returned to Mr. 
Stephen with thanks, and regrets for its too long detention. 
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The Oxford College stands today in the Archbishop’s shoes, and has, and can have no 
better case. There is apparently this difference between them—were the Archbishop alive 
he would be mindful of his reputation as an honest man, whilst the College, though Still 
drawing benefits under his will, does not, at least so it appears, care a tinker’s curse for the 
reputation of a deceased Archbishop. 

I’m afraid Norwich will never see its old Prayer Book again. 

Sincerely yours, 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


1 Goodwin, G. A catalogue of the Harsnett Library at Colchefler. 1888. (10/-, Colchester Public Library). 
2 (Hammelmann, H. A.| An ancient public library, in Times Literary Supplement, August 18th, 1950, p. 524. 
3 See also Nowell, C. The libraries of Norwich, in L.A.R., 1920, pp. 290-306. 


How Many Copies ? Some Random Thoughts 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers 

Tuis question occurs to librarians often enough. [na book on children’s libraries, many 
years ago I ventured the assertion that there should be in those libraries enough copies of 
such books as A/ice to make it certain that one could always be found on the shelf. 
I am not sure that the arguments then influencing me have now the weight I thought they 
had. There was no reservation of books for children, if my memory serves me ; certainly 
none for fiction. Nor was there such a thing as a colleétion of the classics for children in 
the reference section of the junior library—an imaginative experiment, now widely followed, 
which I believe was made first at Bethnal Green by the then children’s librarian, Miss Doris 
Ovell (now Mrs. T. E. Callander). The child reader sees and samples the book on the 
premises and can now reserve a lending copy of it, I believe. This may reduce the need 
for a saturation number of copies as required by my -4/ice suggestion. 

Book-reservation is closely associated with all problems of book supply. It may 
influence reading in ways that we have perhaps not examined fully. We are no longer so 
confined in our book funds that a single copy, or at the best a few copies, of a widely-read 
book are all that can be afforded; but few libraries are not complaining in current annual 
reports of the inadequacy of their book funds to meet their minimum needs. That of 
Bristol quotes from The Bookseller that the average price of a new book is 13s. 5d., while the 
city has only 1s. 4d. per head of its population in its book fund. Chester spent approximately 
£3,020 on books in each of three successive years, and in the first was able to buy 8,209 
volumes at 7s. 4}c. each and last year 6,701 at 9s. Ojd. each. Beddington, Hornsey, 
Winchester, indeed almost all the towns whose reports I have studied, make, with or without 
figures, asimilar case. It would therefore appear that the buying of popular books to saturation 
point in the time of their greatest popularity is not a simple process or even a possible one. 

But, if we cannot do that, we can probably supply the classic novels in such numbers 
that their complete absence from the shelf is unlikely. This, again, seems to be the hope of 
Bristol. It reports that an attempt was made to gauge the demand for older standard works 
with the very purpose that a copy should be found on the shelves at any time. Six titles 
were chosen and copies were added week by week until the purpose was achieved. It was 
found necessary to buy 18 additional copies of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, 14 of Pride and 
Prejudice, nine of Wuthering Heights and Framley Parsonage, seven of Treasure Island and six of 
David Copperfield. The experiment was a limited one conducted in only one out of seventeen 
lending libraries ; moreover, it consisted of books which have all been filmed or broadcast, 
and I am sure its makers would regard it as giving encouraging indications that a love for 
greet books exists rather than as proof that the current demand for them is based upon their 
immortal appeal. It is to be hoped that such experiments—and similar ones have frequently 
been made—will be continued in many kinds of library. It would be most interesting, it 
might indeed be instructive, if we could know that what occurs at Bristol obtains also at the 
in some ways comparable city of Hull and at such diverse places as Bradford, Islington and 
Bournemouth. 

I am deeply interested in and encouraged by the continuing efforts of today’s librarians 
to define the field and purpose of public libraries ; such efforts are never stale and the fact 
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that many of them repeat, perhaps rediscover, ideas we oldsters knew in our own youth, 
merely proves the persistence of good ideas. If I read the signs aright, the present view is 
that by every publicity method we should bring to the notice of readers the books we are 
able to provide without any pretence, or even wish, to direct, improve or in any way influence 
their minds. I am aware that I can produce myself a good deal of contemporary evidence 
of the contrary at any rate to the extent that in lists, bulletins and intra-mural activities 
libraries are giving direétion ; but the tendency to supply everything is there. Again this is quali- 
fied by the fact that every librarian worth his salt endeavours earnestly to include the best books. 

The point I am trying to make is that the old librarian thought he had a mission to 
create readers. He believed the, unproven yet, gospel that if a man reads anything whatsoever 
he is in some way improved thereby. Was he wrong? Hence open shelves ; the arrange- 
ment of fiction around the walls so that readers would have to pass through shelves of non- 
fiction to get at it, and might, it was hoped, be lured to read something better seen on the 
way ; his lectures, talks and the rest. But one of his results has been the “open-access mind” 
in the great mass of readers, who cannot be persuaded in numbers to use catalogues and who, 
as a whole, have small knowledge, or even conception, of the great range of the literature, 
of faé&t and of imagination, of their own country, not to say the world. They read what 
they find at the end of their noses, often surprisingly good books ; at least they take them 
home, with what results we do not know; we faintly hope they read them, as we are loth 
to think they are taken and returned merely because of the pleasure of the physical exercise 
involved. One ominous fact of open access, proved over and over again, is that only by 
Students are books not on the shelves asked for. Books that found, say, four readers yearly, 
and that is a goodly number for many a really fine book, are displaced and relegated to the 
Stack to make room for books that will go out twenty times. Thereafter they remain, 
disturbed only on their outsides by the vacuum cleaner, if we have one. When we are 
told that George Eliot, Hardy, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins—the list is a long one—are 
read no more, the answer is, of course not if they are not apparent ; an open access age does 
not create enquirers. Nor can I, or anyone, blame the library staff; they give readers what 
they seem to want, as all successful suppliers do. One cannot but be sorry occasionally 
for the vanishing of the time when readers had to know books because they had to choose 
them by means of the catalogue. The answer, of course, is that our readers, if sometimes 
better, were not as now one fourth to one half of the people ; and doubtless in the greater number 
are contained more students than we had fifty years ago. They did seem to be more visible then. 

The thought in my mind when writing of the reservation of books was that it takes a 
very long time for a new book of merit to reach the general reader, untutored as such. Mr. 
Fred Barlow estimated it for me, from his experience as an acute observer of readers, at 
about two years. There are other readers, who depend upon The Observer and The Sunday 
Times, with a few leaning on completely literary journals like the T.L.S. Apart from 
professed Students, these are, I think, the main users of the reservation system, who for a 
threepenny fee hope for, and may occasionally obtain, the services which a commercial 
library can give only under a “guaranteed” subscription. It is too late to tamper with the 
reservation system, as it is with open access, or to bring back the printed catalogue. I 
remember how annoyed I was with Colonel J. M. Mitchell who, editing a chapter on method 
which I wrote for the Sma// Libraries Manual, added a note that the practice of reserving 
books was undesirable. What he may have meant was that those who could pay received 
privileges in a community library which other members could not afford to share. Con- 
sequently many, the majority, of readers have to wait months or even years before they fell 
by chance on a book they had wanted to read when it was new. Is there any solution in 
reserving books without charging for it? How much would it cost in cash and staff time ; 
and how far might it be abused? Even the “reservers” have a pretty long wait. Nevil 
Shute’s The Far Country was reserved by 48 people at the Redlands Library (Bristol once more), 
and “if 48 people have to be satisfied with a single copy, the last reader must wait for nearly 
three years” —by which time I imagine he will have forgotten all about it. 

If then the solution is more and more copies, which grow dearer and dearer, to be 
bought with less and less money, where lies the remedy ? The problem, thus put, is perhaps 
musty ; but who can solve it ? 
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Edward Edwards and the Library Association 
By Ernest A. SAVAGE 

From its founding the L.A. has grudged tributes to Edwards and has slighted his memory. 

Why ? Usually it is quick to thank those who serve it. This article will question to elicit 

the truth, but it is not intended to be final on the treatment he had. 

Dr. Garnett, an original member, states ().N.B.) that when Edwards was proposed 
as the L..A.’s first President he could not accept because deafness unfitted him for the office. 
Ernest Thomas, also an original member, and hon. secretary from 1878, says nothing on 
this point in his Edwards obituary (J.. Chron., iii : 54-7). The report of the L.A.’s founding, 
Greenwood in his memoir of Edwards, and Ogle and Minto in their histories of the movement, 
are silent. Garnett is our only authoritv. Assuming, against the evidence, that he is right, 
why was deafness, no serious disabilitv in Edwards, a bar? An address and some letter- 
writing are the light duties of a President, and Edwards could have done them in his sleep 
had he wanted the office, or had the I..A., as gratitude dictated, pressed it on him. Muntord, 
in Penny Rate (p. 20), without citing authority, tells us that a Vice-Presidency was suggested, 
a niggard honour indeed. But a V.P. has no duties for deafness to hamper. If Edwards 
refused either office why not have elected him an Hon. Member? He accepted that tribute 
eratetully when at last in 1882 it was offered. 

My conviction is that in 1877 he was too desperately hard-up for social contatts. In 
1876 he was in extremity. Between July, 1876, and April, 1877, he earned not “one single 
sixpence for daily bread.” Long before Christmas, 1876, he was so poor that he “had to 
work with a lead pencil on the blank pages of a big book, for sheer inability to spare money 
for paper, pens, and ink” (Greenwood, p. 175). In the year of the L.A.’s founding (1877) 
he writes of “much worry and much affliction” (/4., 169). Almost certainly he was in debt. 
In this desperate dreadful time the offer of an honour would seem to him the bitterest irony. 
How cond he accept it? His plight was well known in circles shortly to be L.A. circles, 
for in 1876 Manchester’s Mayor and Library Committee, with the Provost and Scholars of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and Bond of the B.M., failed to chip out of Beaconsfield a Civil 
List Pension for him. With enough goodwill among the L.A.’s original members surely 
a £20 note might have been slipped discreetly to him? In those days that tiny sum would 
have seen him through the out-of-pocket expenses of his year of office. Alas, nothing was 
done, and Edwards is not in the list of Presidents, though no other name would have looked 
so well at the top. 

More adroit wirepulling in 1883 got him a Pension. F.dwards’s good friend, the Rev. 
C. Plummer of Corpus Christi, Oxford, applied to Gladstone through Herbert Gladstone, 
who had been at Corpus, and a Pension of £80 “for Literature” was granted. In thanks 
Edwards dedicated to Plummer the unfinished second edition of Memoirs of Libraries. It 
would comfort me to know that the L.A. wagged a finger for this Pension. 

Thomas and Tedder disliked Edwards. Their article, Libraries (1882), in the 
I:ncyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.) falsified history by ignoring his work for the At, though 
the Select Committee had thanked him specially for evidence and data which justified and 
carried the Bill quicker than many reforms recommended by other Select Committees. In 
his Notable Welshmen (p. 389) Rees bluntly charges the F:.B. with unfairness. Edwards 
blazed wrath. Tedder was mum. He hated the Aéts. In 1883 he resisted a proposed 
twopenny limit. Repeal the Aéts, he said—by that time there were about sixteen— ; let 
local authorities, singly, seek whatever powers they want. He knew, no one better, that 
were the initiative and the expense of legislation thrown on to them town library progress 
would be like a dying man’s crawl (Acad., Sept.-O&., 1883, passim). To his end Tedder 
did not budge from the position he then took up so publicly. To him clearly Fdwards was 
but a pestilent reformer. So he held his tongue; let Thomas offer excuses. Edwards 
allowed Thomas to mollify him, but this mean injustice rankled during the rest of his life, 
for he never forgot. In his last year he claimed, justly, that the Aé& had its “inception . . . 
in his labours”; that the Select Committee was appointed at his “solicitation”; and he 
described Ewart, correétly, as the Parliamentary author of the Act (his italics, pref. to Memoirs, 
2nd ed.). 
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However Thomas’s conscience nagged, as well it might. Knowing that the F.B. 
defaulting article was then at press, on the 5th Mav, 1882, Thomas proposed and carried a 
motion that Edwards be an Hon. Member, and got from his victim, “with great respect, 
Your Faithful Servant,” a letter overflowing thanks (Month/y Notes, 1882). Three months 
later, in August, the foul blow fell : Edwards was denied his place in social history. In the 
same month Nicholson dismissed him from calendaring the Carte MSS., a piecework job 
found for him in 1877, after he had been almost destitute nearly a year. For a septuagenarian 
of fast-failing strength, 1882 was indeed another despairing year; he was in dire need of 
the Pension Plummer got him in 1883! More evidence of Thomas’s uneasy conscience is 
in his Edwards obituary, a good part of which parades slinky excuses. No doubt he thought 
it politic to put himself right with the living, with Garnett and other men of generous temper. 
But the mischief was done; the cue to smother Edwards was out. No later edition of 
the E.B. referred to Edwards’s work; the latest Chambers’s Encyclopaedia has no word of 
redress. Strange, isn’t it ? that the unwritten malice of Tedder and Thomas has had power 
for threequarters of a century. 

Another L.A. Councillor, W. P. Courtney, the bibliographer, wrote for The -Acaaemy 
(xxix : 147) a column-long obituary of this “important” man without a word on his lasting 
reform. Incredible? But it is so. In this notice Courtney wrote: “The days of Mr. 
Edwards passed pleasantly away in pursuits congenial to himself and profitable to the world.” 
(My astonished italics). The Spirit of Irony sniggers at this idyll from Courtney’s obtuse 
pen, and whispers of Edwards’s long poverty, his agony on the Down, his home-coming 
in a farm cart, his distraction, starvation and wretched death. 

The L.A.’s negleé continued, as I shall relate. Here I pause to ask: In these early 
days when his services were fresh in the memory, why had the L.A. so little warmth of 
feeling for the founder. According to Garnett, always eager to praise merit, “we are fully 
justified in awarding to Edwards the leading part in the inauguration” of the library movement. 
When Edwards’s name was heard Bloomsbury and Manchester men jumped to the platform ; 
the L.A. ducked under it. Why? Greenwood gives two reasons (p. 221). At Edwards’s 
death only about 130 towns had adopted the Aéts, and many hadn’t begun work. So town 
librarians were too few to have influence. That excuse won’t do. Three years before he 
died about one in four of the I..A.’s 326 members were connected with town libraries: a 
body large enough to insist on “Thank you” being said. It was not said. Perhaps only 
Sutton of Manchester thought it. 

“Learned” librarians, Greenwood tells us, had “no very kindly feeling for” town 
libraries. Qualify that statement. Remember the open advocacy of Garnett, MacAlister, 
and a few of their Standing. But strengthen it too. Most of their colleagues dreaded town 
library competition. No one foresaw that town libraries, simply by existing, would 
encourage students to specialize, and by their very generality, their inadequacy in course 
reading, would make special libraries necessary, and lead to their founding by hundreds. 
On the other hand Tedder, Overall of the Guildhall, his successor Welch, and others, were 
politically opposed; and their fears were realized, for books from town libraries have 
instructed more petty officers for left parties than ungrateful leaders in them admit. Indeed, 
with their own books, by preparing readers for the bookshops ,and by favouring the spread 
of commercial circulating and special libraries, public libraries have done more to aid 
education, to develop social welfare, and to preserve liberty, than we librarians claim or credit. 
The salient paradox of our history is that librarians, even some “free” librarians, did not 
believe that education could take root in common ground, that the working classes ever 
could be other than the lower classes. That conceit persisted, as I know, until the First 
World War. And now, fantastic irony! ignorant numbers unite and win political power, 
and hire educated labour at working-class wages. 

There were other reasons or excuses for disliking Edwards. 


Impecunious men plague the thrifty. Edwards was often and at the end of his life 
continuously hard-up. In canvassing for work and for subscriptions to the second edition 
of his Memoirs, and then for cash in advance, he couldn’t long retain the sympathies of 
librarians or of any men with lank pockets. 
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Touchy, choleric, an untiring nurse of his own wrath, Edwards, as Garnett told me, 
was almost beyond any humouring. Of the many he clashed with two, the spitfire Panizzi 
was just the man to keep a row hot and jolly, and no one better than Nicholson could turn 
a quarrel into patient and sullen hatred. 

Edwards had three vanities. 

In admitting no bounds to his knowledge, he jumped on to a pedestal too high for a 
Magliabecchi or a Mezzofanti, and quite as dusty. Yet by nature he was inaccurate, and 
he rammed into a book or catalogue, without selection or discrimination, all the matter, 
tested or untested, relevant or irrelevant, he fancied. So Nicholson, having looked at his 
work on the Carte MSS., had no good word to say of him. 

In religion he exhibited himself. He and he alone knew the mind of the Almighty. 
That kind of dogmatism empties churches and makes friends scurry to the other side of 
the road. 

\ll snobs hate a snob. It was his harmless conceit to be a gentleman in the old 
Kensington-High sense. He didn’t want to be known as the son of a London- Welsh builder. 
To the last he wore at his solitary dinner a jabot, a velvet waistcoat, and a flower in his lapel. 
\ few days before his death he refused to see his doétor because he called when he, a 
gentleman, was dining. But more eminent people, Meredith for example, have had that failing. 

In telling me some of these things Garnett sought not to disparage Edwards, but to 
explain why he isolated himself. Edwards, always eccentric, in middle life ceased to be 
normal, and towards the end became deranged. His odd dull marriage produced no 
children. For long spells he and his wife lived apart, and she often sent him pitiful appeals 
for money. His words to the Baptist minister who befriended him in his last days are 
terribly audible to us : ““As I saw you and your wife and children I felt that I could not live, 
and paced the Down and slept under the Stars.” 

(To be continued ) 


Topicalities 

Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 
Jusr as time never Stands Still, knowledge is 
forever widening. Much of what was new to 
the man of yesterday is an everyday familiarity 
to the child of today. Nowadays, the world of 
men is impatient for knowledge. The whys 
and sows join forces with where in the ever 
increasing search for correct answers. And, 
librarianship holds the key. 

Thirty years ago the professional librarian 
was comparatively unknown as a social factor 
of importance. The extent of knowledge 
required of his own art and craft was limited 
in most cases to operating closed-access 
collections, with the emphasis on closed. The 
definition then of a librarian was cusfodian in 
the strictest, narrowest sense. 

Two world wars and aé¢tivated minds like 
those of Savage, Ross, Gordon, Sayers and 
Lamb have revolutionised both professional 
and public conceptions of the true functions of 
public librarianship. And, in keeping with the 
spread of knowledge, the march goes on 
inexorably. More and more, with limited 
finance (perhaps because of this reason !) it is 
being realised that a librarian must make 
books work, not merely place them on the 
shelves as ornaments. 


But so far, few have awakened to the fact 
that though our home-reading services to 
children and adults are vitally important, of 
equal worth is the service a public library can 
give to industry and commerce. Collectively, 
we have the books from which to cull informa- 
tion required every day by some commercial 
firm or other. We need more and more trained 
Staff to use our resources efficiently. 

But, above all else, we need publicity intelli- 
gently directed to win the respect, reliance and 
co-operation of industry and commerce. Here 
is the heaven sent opportunity for librarian- 
ship to gain the support of those whose words 
matter. The need for technical and informa- 
tion services is Staring us in the face. Initiative 
on our part NOW can bring the acceptance 
of indispensability we have always sought. 
But, if we fail to see the wood for the trees 
we shall have damned librarianship ever being 
an absolutely necessary and vital social and 
economic public service. 

What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


It is usual for an authority to be satisfied 
with only one publication in a month, so that 
two within the month is an event indeed. Of 
greater moment, however, is that both publica- 
tions should be of the highest merit. We salute 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S achievement in 
New Books, Winter, 1952-53, and Nottingham- 
shire—county library local history colleétion. 
Both are examples to be proud of and a most 
encouraging sign. 

HONOURABLE MENTION 

BETHNAL GREEN’S Your /ibrary and you. 
A pamphlet enclosing personal messages from 
well-known children’s authors on libraries 
and reading. Since the child is father to the 
man, this sumptuously produced effort is as 
interesting for adults as for the children for 
whom it was intended. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, January, 1953. 
Includes a Sassenach’s appreciation of things 
Scottish. 

DUDLEY’S Books and Events, January to 
March, 1953. A newcomer, evidencing the 
public library as a communal centre. 

GLASGOW’S Robert Burns, a selected list 
of books on and by Scotland’s Bard. 

HAMPSTEAD’S Library Service. 
Among the best examples yet seen of guides to 
public library service. 

KENT COUNTY’S New Books, Winter, 
1952-53. A booklet, with a glorious wood- 
engraving as a cover illustration. One Still 
wonders whether the full bibliographical 
details are appreciated by the readers. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, December, 
1952-January, 1953. One of the better examples 
of fold-overs, with an apposite introduction on 
how not to keep books overdue and how not 
to treat them. If only we knew the answers to 
these ever-plaguing questions ! 


Library Reports 
By HersBert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


Hackney.—Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population, 171,337. Rate, 10.15d. 
Income from Rate, £57,491. Total Stock, 
254,265. Additions, 57,738. Withdrawals, 
38,699. Total Issues, 1,862,664. Tickets, 
139,561. Branches, 9. 

A year of great achievement, and record business 
is here reported. Public response to the extensions and 
improvements which have been carried out has been 
refle&ted in a considerable increase in the use of all 
seétions of the library service. The most important 
feature of the year’s work, however, was the opening 
of the Somerford Grove Branch Library, the first full- 
time branch to be ereéted since the war. The building 
is of a temporary nature and will serve until the 
permanent library can be ereéted on a nearby site already 
acquired. The new Library was an immediate success 

contributed largely to the record circulation total 


which was achieved last year. Compared with the 
previous year an increase of 243,547 was attained. The 
process of rehabilitation of the Central Library, put 
into operation the previous year, was completed during 
the year under review. Library service to local hospi- 
tals has been extended, and a service for the aged and 
infirm has been established. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. — Borough Librarian, 
H. Cross, F.L.A. Population (est.), 39,920. 
Rate, 4.92d. Income from Rate, £11,407. 
Total Stock, 42,991. Additions, 5,955. 
Withdrawals, 5,262. Total Issues, 400,116. 
Tickets, 30,839. 1 Branch. 

The long-awaited branch library has at last 
materialised and was opened to the public in June, 1951. 
A travelling library has been operating for the past five 
years in an area situated beyond the normal influence 
of the Central Library. This has now given way to 
the Tudor Drive Branch Library. The success of this 
new venture was never in doubt, and from its inception 
has abundantly proved its worth. Issues from this new 
library helped considerably to bring the total circulation 
for the year to over 33,000 more than in the previous 
year. The need for enlargement and improvement of 
the Junior Library, with a special Children’s Librarian, 
is the next step in the development of the library service. 
W1Gan.—Borough Librarian, H. H. G. Arthur, 

F.L.A. Population, 84,546. Rate, 8.4d. 
Income from Rate, £15,631. Total Stock, 
144,886. Additions, 9,237. Withdrawals, 
13,960. Total Issues, 350,916. Tickets, 
19,940. Branches, 2. 

During the period being reviewed the reorganisa- 
tion of the Central Lending Library was completed, 
and the newly designed Library was officially opened 
in June, 1951. The book fund for the entire service 
has been increased. Public appreciation of the new look 
of the Lending Library, and the improved book stock 
shows itself in the Steady growth of both membership 
and circulation throughout the year. Total book 
circulation showed an increase of 73,800 compared 
with the previous year’s figures. The extensive 
modernisation of the Children’s Library carried out 
during the year attraéted many more readers, with a 
consequent rise in issues. More use was made of the 
Reference Library, but some redecoration and altera- 
tions are necessary to bring this department into line 
with present day requirements. The Citizen’s Advice 
Bureau has been transferred to the Central Library and 
is now included in the Library’s Information Service. 
WInCHESTER.—City Librarian, R. Helliwell. 

Population, 26,400. Rate, 4.98d. Income 
from Rate, £5,660. Total Stock, 47,301 
Additions, 3,850. Withdrawals, 3,633. 
Total Issues, 320,149. Tickets, 23,923. 

The year just closed was an important one for 
Winchester, for in November, 1851, the Public Library 
and Museum was formally opened to the public. The 
subsequent history and progress of the Library is told 
in a booklet specially produced during the year to mark 
the centenary. During the past year Steady and satis- 
faétory progress is reported. Book circulation reached 
the second highest total ever recorded, being exceeded 
only once during the war years when the City was host 
to a large number of refugees and evacuees. The issue 
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PIONEERS OF THE NEW 
WORLD 
By Elsie H. Spriggs 
New book on an unfamiliar and fascinating subject 
The moving story of the heroic struggles and severe 
hardships undergone by the founders of the Christian 
Church in Canada and the U.S.A. 
Cloth boards, coloured jacket, 5/6 net 
(postage 3d.) 
THE BOOK ADVENTUROUS 
By Phyllis Hall 
Romantic stories of the happenings behind the Old 


Testament told for young people. pa 
Volumes of thrilling interest, more entertaining than any 


novel. Cloth boards. Price 4/6 net (postage 3d.) 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STORY 
OF ALL 
By Mary Entwistle 
This famous author of children’s books has now written 
a Life of Christ in story form—a long-cherished plan. 


25 delightful stories of Jesus from the Manger Cradle to 
the Resurrection Garden. Bold clear type for children’s 


reading. 32 attractive illustrations 
Coloured board cover, cloth backed, 5/6 net 
(postage 4d.) 
THE PIONEER SERIES 


Nine titles — graphic stories for young people of 
missionary pioneering — Wilfred Grenfell. 3/6 eight 
others 3/- (postage 3d.). 
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of books to children is now double the total of pre-war 
years, but any extension of this important service is 
hampered by lack of space. The library service to the 
prison was again successfully continued. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


PLANS are under way and some progress has 
been made towards building up an_ inter- 
national “recorded library.” This project in 
higher education is being carried out by 
Dr. George W. Kisker at the University of 
Cincinnati, where Dr. Kisker has made tape 
recordings of lectures, etc., by outstanding 
psychologists and psychiatrists in universities 
throughout the U.S.A. The project is to be 
extended to include recordings in other fields 
and from lectures at Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Paris, Melbourne, and many other 
universities. The recordings are being filed 
in a library from which they will be made 
available on loan to other universities with a 
view to bringing the intellectual stimulus 
atforded by great minds to every university. 


The British Council, in collaboration with 
the National Book League, sent forty books 
to the International Children’s Book Exhibi- 
tion organised by the French Commission of 
Unesco and held in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
on the occasion of the seventh General Con- 
ference of Unesco from November 15th to 
January 10th. The books sent were selected 
by Miss Kathleen Lines and were classified in 
categories suggested by the French authorities. 
In addition a selection of “books about 
children’s books” was sent, together with 
photographs of children’s libraries in this 
country provided by the Library Association. 


The latest issue (No. 30) of the University of 
Illinois Library School’s Occasional Papers is a 
revision of “Moving a Library” by John E. 
Kephart (No. 21 of the series). In this revised 
edition Mr. Kephart adds 13 more libraries 
to his original study of the moves of 17 lib- 
raries and gives current information on 
planning, methods and cost of moving a 
library. A copy will be sent to any library 
or individual without charge and any library 
can receive automatically a copy of each issue 
in the series if a request is made to this effect. 
All communications should be sent to the 
Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Antiquarian & Modern Book Lists 
posted regularly on request. 


L. LAMBERTH, 256 Durnsford Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, S.W. 19. 


To widen the scope of their library service 
in Burma the British Council recently initiated 
a book-box scheme by which British books 
can be borrowed and read in the less accessible 
parts of the country, where English-reading 
Burmese have hitherto been without any 
regular supply of British books. Special 
arrangements have had to be made to convey 
the boxes by rail, river and sea along five 
selected routes dividing the country into 
regions, each of which has four or five 
“borrowing-points.” 


The Library of Congress has published a 
list of 338 books, periodical articles and other 
materials concerning the protection of libraries 
and museums. The bibliography is entitled 
Safeguarding our Cultural Heritage and copies 
may be purchased from the Card Division of 
the Library of Congress at 85 cents each. 


The Silk Centre Library offers facilities 
which it is believed have not previously been 
available in London for the consultation of 
books and periodicals on textiles. The British 
silk industry has established this Library at 
49 Park Lane. The colleétion is not confined 
to silk but contains many works devoted to 
rayon and synthetic fibres and to textiles 
generally. Books may be borrowed and 
comfortable accommodation is provided for 
reading in the Library. 


In his Annual Report the Librarian of 
Durham University Library notes ‘that the 
most important event of the year was the 
appointment of a special committee to examine 
and report on the state of the Durham libraries. 
Wide changes were recommended, the most 
important of which was the taking over of 
the Science Library and the Observatory 
Library to be managed by the University 
Librarian and his staff under a new and smaller 
body of Curators for all library purposes. 
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| the exciting story of a great dramatic 

_ soprano—a human and touching drama 

_ set against the colourful background of | 
Italian opera. 


THE 
DOWN 


by the 
COUNT OF TORRIGGIA 


sale at leading booksellers and news- 
agents throughout the country. 
Price 8s. 6d. 


if your bookseller cannot supply, write 
| direct to the publishers. 
Copies 9s., post paid. 


ANGLO - ITALIAN PUBLICATION 
LTD. 


49 Hugh Street, London, S.W.| 
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diogenes 


A new forum for communication among all 
branches of thought and science which are 
directly concerned with the nature of man. 


Articles in the first issue:— 


GILBERT MURRAY Lessons from History 


Cc. M. BOWRA Poetry in Europe, 


1900-1950 
EMILE BENVENISTE = Animal Communi- 
cation and Human Language 


KARL JASPERS = Freedom and Authority 


JEAN PIAGET Genetic Psychology and 


Epistemology 


ALF SOMMERFELT Recent Trends in 


General Linguistics 

JOHN U. NEF In Quest of Man 

R. D. GILLIE Discoveries and Disputations 
Quarterly Sys. net 


British Distributors 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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Owing to lack of accommodation in 
Southampton University Library and to the 
indefinite postponement of the much needed 
extension, more general books have been 
placed in the departmental libraries. The 
result is that many students, particularly in the 
Faculties of Science and Engineering, now use 
these libraries almost exclusively. The Lib- 
rarian records that this is not altogether a 
desirable development, but that it is 
unavoidable in existing conditions. 


Publication, in due course, of a printed 
catalogue of the valuable Romany Collection 
in the Brotherton Colleétion in the University 
of Leeds has been assured by the further 
generous gift of £500 which Mrs. McGrigor 
Phillips has made for this purpose. This will 
enable the contents of the Romany Collection 
to become widely accessible to scholars. 


Our contemporary, Library Journal, prints 
in its issue for December 15th, 1952, a very 
useful article on “Lighting Libraries,” by 


H. L. Logan, Vice-President in Charge of 


Research, Holophane Company Inc., New 
York. Mr. Logan appends a table of “recom- 
mended lighting levels for library spaces” 
which shows very considerable variations in 
lighting between different parts of a library. 
Thus, for example, the reading room is 
assigned 50 foot candles, the director’s room 
30, the delivery room 20, the entrance and exits 
10, and so on. 


Among other publications regularly received 


we note the current issue of the University of 


Cape Town Libraries’ Lis? of New Books added 
between May and Oétober, 1952. 


Mr. Ww. Beattie, M.A., Keeper of Printed 
Books in the National Library of Scotland, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. M. R. 
Dobie, who is retiring, as Librarian of the 
National Library. We tender our congratula- 
tions to Mr. Beattie and our good wishes to 
Mr. Dobie for a long and happy period of 
retirement. Our congratulations to Mr. Dobie 
also on his C.B.E. in the recent honours list. 


REVIEW 
Tue Scorrish Councit.—Report of the 
Committee on Local Development in 
Scotland. 5s. Od. net. 

About eighteen months ago The Scottish Council 
appointed a Committee on Local Development in 
Scotland, consisting of Professor A. K. Cairncross, 
Chairman, Mr. A. L. Bushnell, The Rt. Hon. Lord 


Greenhill and Major P. Hunter Gordon. The appoint- 
ment arose from two types of need. One was the 
necessity of promoting a satisfa€tory spread of economic 
development over the whole of Scotland. The other 
main motivating consideration arose out of the num- 
erous and incessant appeals made to the Council by 
Town Councils of smaller and country towns for 
assistance in eStablishing new industries in these towns. 
The Committee, we think rightly, has provided a 
general outline, rather than a full-scale industrial survey, 
of the present situation in country towns and distriés, 
and of the modifications in the policy and praétice of 
Government and industry that seem appropriate to deal 
with the situation. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 
TREMAINE (Marie) A Bibliography of Canadian 
Imprints. 1751-1800. University of Toronto 
Press. Oxford University Press. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. £4 Os. Od. net. 

remarkably detailed and __bibliographically 
satisfying record of the beginnings and development 
of “effective printing,”’ to quote Miss Tremaine’s 
words, showing each year’s output of all the provinces’ 
presses. Includes books, pamphlets, Icaflets, broad- 
sides, handbills, some piétorial publications and news- 
papers and magazines in Canada proper and in colonies 
now her provinces. The annotative comment is 
ample and, as a literary effort, most interesting. 

PROFESSIONAL 
CHANGING PATTERNS OF SCHOLARSHIP AND 
THE FurureE OF RESEARCH A 
Symposium in celebration of the 200th 
Anniversary of the Establishment of the 
University of Pennsylvania Library. Phila- 
delphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
London. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 20s. Od. net. 

Many important questions have been raised by 
the various experts on their special subjeéts in this 
valuable symposium. Contents deal with Patterns of 
Research and Changing Library Needs, the Expanding 
Demand for Materials, The Research Library, Libraries 
and Scholarship and the qualities of the Research 
Librarian. A Discussion follows each seétion. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PuBLIcC LIBRARIES IN LATIN 

America. The Sao Paulo Conference. 
Illus. Unesco. 6s. Od. net. 

The need for expansion and unification of the 
Library System in Latin America is great, and this 
work has dealt thoroughly with the subjeé in question 
from every point of view. ; 
Munrorp (W. A.) Ed. The Year’s Work in 

Librarianship. Vol. XVI, 1949. The 
Library Association. 40s. Od. net. (30s. Od. 
net to Members of the Association). 

In spite of the unavoidable delay in publishing the 
indispensible Year Book (the work to hand covers a 
survey of publications and aétivities in 1949) our 
readers will welcome the information contained 
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concerning library organization, school _ libraries, 
children’s libraries, buildings, subjeét bibliography 
and manuscripts during that year. 


Norris (Dorothy M.) A Primer of Cataloguing. 
Association of Assistant Librarians. 8s. 6d. 
net. (7s. Od. net to members). 

Miss Norris, who in her earlier work “‘A History 
of Cataloguing and Cataloguing Methods 1100-1850,” 
shows a thorough knowledge of her subjeét, has now 
provided the student and younger seétion of library 
workers with a handy and reliable texthook on the 
subje&t of cataloguing in general. Ste deprecates 
the faét that among the rising generations of librarians, 
cataloguing has fallen into bad repute. The majority 
of our readers will heartily agree with this point of view. 

GENERAL 

Dewey (Thomas E.) Journey to the far 
Pacific. Illus. Odhams. 21s. Od. net. 

human and immensely readable narrative’’ 
compiled by the Governor of New York and one-time 
candidate for the Presidency, Thomas E. Dewey. In 
the latter part of 1951 Mr. Dewey sct himself a 
prodigious task. He began a tour of the “black” 
spots in the Far-Fast. This book is an account of his 
travels which covered forty-one thousand miles. It 
gives a clear pi€ture of the situation in the Far East 
and the intricacies of some of its problems. 


McKi1e (Douglas) Antoine Lavoisier, Scientist, 
Economist, Social Reformer. Illus. Con- 
Stable. 30s. Od. net. 


A biography of a man who changed the struéture 
and outlook of chemistry and played a great part in 
the development of present-day science. He was also 
a Student of agriculture, economics and social reform, 
and his original publications were reprinted in a 
colleéted edition of his works published by the Govern- 
ment of France. During the French Revolution he 
was charged with conspiracy against the Republic and 
was executed. The illustrations add to the indisputable 
value of the work. 


PicarD (Max) The World of Silence. Harvill. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This work is concerned primarily with the tre- 
mendous healing power of Silence in a turbulent and 
noise-racked age. Silence is treated as a positive force 
not merely as a negation of sound. It is an immense, 
measureless background which is absolute in itself and 
eternal. This power is to-day ignored and its intrinsic 
value spurned. M. Picard’s approach to his subject is 
a poetic one—he intuites rather than reasons his way 
through his argument in a sincere attempt to arrive at 
the heart of the problem. <A work for the thoughtful 
reader, who, while he may not agree with M. Picard’s 
philosophy, may yet find in it matter for deep 
consideration. 


FICTION 
AsquirH (Cynthia) Ed. The Second Ghost 
Book. Barrie. 12s. 6d. net. 


This seleétion of Ghost Stories is a successor to 
The Ghost Book, a “‘famous colleé&tion of eerie Stories” 
also edited by Miss Asquith. Such well-known writers 
as Walter de la Mare, L. A. G. Strong, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Rose Macaulay, etc., have contributed to this 
“hair raising” collection. Good “‘bed-time” reading. 
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Brappvon (George) Death Doubles Death. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 

Michael Gaunt, British special agent, is sent to 
Russia as a spy to penetrate into the presence of Stalin. 
His fate becomes tied up with that of a Russian girl, 
Tamara. ‘Their ending is not the usual ‘happy ever 
after” one. Tragedy comes at the close of this exciting, 
“high-speed”’ adventure Story. 


Burrorv (Eleanor) Bright Tomorrow. Jenkins. 
9s. 6d. net. 

An involved romance of three sisters who fall in 
love with the same man. The Struggle between their 
love for each other and their love for Ned provides a 
plot, the intricacies of which will pass a pleasant leisure 
hour for the reader. 


Creasey (John) Inspector West at Bay. 
Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 

This exciting crime Story goes Straight into action 
—vitriol is flung by an unknown hand into the face of 
Inspector West of the Yard while he is walking down 
Fleet Street. This begins a tale of violence and ven- 
geance that is packed with aétion and suspense. 
Adventure in the best Creasey manner. 


Hockinc (Anne) There’s Death in the Cup. 
Evans. 9s. 6d. net. 

Many people had a good reason for murdering 
Geoffrey Wantage, especially his wife Lisa. This 
dramatic story is told by Lisa’s godmother, and the 
unfortunate policeman who has to solve this clever 
and highly complicated crime is Chief Inspector 
Austen. An unusual and interesting Anne Hockiny 
creation. 


IREMONGER (Lucille) The Cannibals. Hammond, 
9s. Od. net. 

The love story of a girl who loses her memory. 
Miss Iremonger has thrown together a motley group of 
strange charaéters, used as her background the exotic 
Fiji Islands and with a combination of both has endeav- 
oured to produce a novel at once readable and exciting. 


Sava (George) Caught by Revolution. Illus. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. net. 

A continuation of this well-known author’s “A Boy 
in Samarkand.” ‘The hero is now a young cadet in the 
Imperial Russian Naval Academy. Amongst his many 
adventures, he meets some strange people, Rasputin 
amongst them. The illustrations are by Margaret Wolpe. 


Wopenouse (P. G.) Pigs have Wings. 
Jenkins. 9s. 6d. net. 
A new book by P. G. Wodzhouse written in his 
usual well-known humorous Style. 


JUNIOR 
FRASER (Jefferson) Buckskin Breed. Rich and 
Cowan. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Western with a difference. Here is all the 
aétion and romance of American frontier history. It is 
the Story of Prince Colby, hunter, plainsman and scout, 
who covers a Continent in his wanderings. <A fast 
moving, vivid, colourful tale. 
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Hamittron (Esme) Rainbow and Speedy. 
Frontis. in col. Illus. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 


net. 

\ simple story of the birth and carly life of a 
little chestnut foal called Rainbow. Horses are the 
principal chara¢ters of this book, and the author 
skilfully captures the relationship which grows up 
between the animals and Oonagh, John and Barney, 
who look after them. The background is the Irish 
countryside at its best, and Miss Hamilton’s descriptive 
powers certainly do justice to its charm and beauty. 
Lyncu (Patricia) Brogeen follows the Magic 

Tune. lus. Burke. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ “fairv’” Story in the traditional manner, full of 
leprechauns, cluricauns, banshees and the wee folk of 
Irishlegend. The adventures of Brogeen, a leprechaun, 
and Batty Kelly, the wandering fiddler, are full of fun 
and surprises which children will enjoy. 


Macvicar (Angus) Tiger Mountain. _ Illus. 
Burke. 9s. 6d. net. 
\ B.B.C. Children’s Hour favourite. A mystery 


of a lost Spanish army and the missing Rona Cunning- 

ham, set in the heart of the Green Continent, un- 

explored South America. This book was serialised 

on the Radio and was the top of the Children’s Hour 

request week. 

Watkins (Eleanor) Welcome good Robin. 
Illus. Sylvan Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ fantasy into which Miss Watkins has woven 
visits to such masters of the fantastic as Edward Lear, 
Grimm, Hans Andersen, Kenneth Grahame, Lewis 
Carroll, etc. A pleasant, well-written children’s book. 
Yuia and Wise Brown (Margaret) The Duck. 

Illus. Harvill. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of the travels of a Duck told in Piétures. 
The photography is excellent and the accompanying 
Story is simple and easy for young children to follow. 


NEW EDITIONS 

Evans (Margiad) Autobiography. 2nd Edition. 
Barker. 12s. 6d. net. 

This might be called a “spiritual’’ autobiography 
following in part the “Stream of consciousness” 
technique which has already been done so superbly 
by Virginia Woolf. Miss Evans has brought a slightly 
Wordsworthian flavour to her emotional recordings, 
but without Wordsworth’s grandeur or depth. Her 
attempted self-identitication with Nature seems in 
places a little Strained. There are flashes of excellent 
description, but the book on the whole lacks unity. 
Its principal weakness lies in the faét that it is a 
sustained and unrelieved piece of egoistical emotional- 
ism without the saving grace of the truly “‘great’’ 
writer—that of conveying something of universal 
value to the reader. 

Futter (Thomas) The Worthies of England. 
Introduction and notes by J. Freeman, Ed. 
Frontis. Allen & Unwin. 42s. Od. net. 

This is the first abridged edition of Fuller's 
Worthies and the first reprint for over a century. The 
aim of the editor has been to compress the vast material 
of the original and to provide an edition reduced in 
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but 


“faithful in spirit to the original”, 
Omissions have been made such as the lists of gentry, 
of mayors and sheriffs and the largest omission is from 
Fuller's lengthy introduétion (“The Design of the 


compass 


Ensuing Work”). His classification of worthies 
under their respeétive professions has been discarded 
also. This book, full of wit and humour, rich in 
biography, anecdotes and proverbial and other lore, 
was very popular in its own time and found favour 
with such eminent men as Pepys, Lamb and Coleridge. 

The editor hopes that this reprint will help to make it 

as popular in our own day. 

Gore-Brown (Sir Francis) Handbook on the 
Formation, Management and Winding up of 
Joint Stock Companies. Jordan. £3 3s. Od. 
net. 

The forty-tirst edition of this Standard work has 
received a complete revision of its scope by its various 
editors owing to the introduétion of a new Statutory 
code setting out the law relating to companies. These 
Editors have maintained the traditional narrative form 
of the earlier editions and no library can afford to do 
without this comprehensive volume which deals with 
every aspect of its subjeét. The index alone occupies 
pp. 918-996. 


ANNUALS 


THe Pony Crus ANNUAL. 
Naldrett Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
This well-known annual needs no introduction. 
It is published with the official approval of the British 
Horse Society whose President has written a Foreword. 
It is full.of Stories, competitions, articles, photographs 
and drawings. A gem for the young horse lover. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Asue (Gordon). Death in a hurry. Evans Brothers. 
9s. 6d. net.—Bacu (J. S.) Score No. 10. Lea Pocket 
Scores, New York. Ed. Wm. Organ, Birmingham. 
7s. 6d. net.—Coxe (George Harmon) Inland Passage. 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net.—Jackson (C. V.) Hobbies 
for the Handicapped. Illus. Matson’s Publications. 
5s. Od. net.—PouttNey (Edward Cecil) British Express 
Locomotive Development, 1896-1948. Illus. Allen & 


No. 3. Illus. 


Unwin. 21s. Od. net.—Larptaw-Dicxson (D. J.) 
Compiler. Rusnprooxe (C. S.).Ed. Aeromodzeller 
Annual, °1952. Illus. Model Acronautical Press. 


10s. Od. net.—Macvonatp (Betty) Nancy and Plum. 
Illus. Hammond. 6s. 0d. net.—Martin (J. Henry) 
Ministers and Probationers of the Methodist Church. 
Revised to August 31st, 1952. Methodist Publishing 
House. 21s. Od. net.—Nunn (G. W. A.) Ed. British 
Sources of Photographs and Pictures. Cassell. 17s. 6d. 
net.—Dunwn (J. F.) Exposure Meters and Practical 
Exposure Control. Illus. in col. Fountain Press. 
35s. Od. net.—Srave (Ronald) Ed. Government 
Information and the Research Worker. The Library 
Association. 24s. Od. net. (18s. Od. net to members 
of the Association). 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, January, 1953. 


—A.L.A. BULLETIN, December, 1952.—THE 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, January 1953.—DIS- 
COVERY, January, 1953. — NEW ZEALAND 


LIBRARIES, Oétober, November, 1952.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, January, 1953. 
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